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ON SUBJUNCTIVE CONDITIONS 

In the paper entitled "The Analysis and Interpretation of Conditional 
Statements" by R. B. Steele, in the February issue of the Classical Journal, 
there occurs one statement that seems to me entirely erroneous. It is not 
essential to the writer's argument, and the error, therefore, in no way invali- 
dates his conclusions. He says, on page 354, "As both the Latin and the Eng- 
lish use the pluperfect to express the past unreal condition, an imperfect tense 
for the present, and a present tense for the less vivid future (ideal), examples 
from both languages may serve equally well," etc. This statement is very 
evidently not true for less vivid future conditional sentences in English. In 
these the conclusion always has "should" or "would," as with present unreal 
conditions, while the condition may be expressed in three ways, e.g., "What 
would you say if he asked you to go ?" or "if he should ask you," or "if he were 
to ask you." AH these forms are very clearly past, not present. 

The forms of contrary-to-fact conditional complexes in such modern lan- 
guages as English, French, Spanish, and German, as well as in Greek and Latin, 
aU indicate a past future origin. "He was going to help me if he was to be 
here" came rather easUy to mean "he would be helping me if he were here," 
and similarly "had been going to help" came to mean "he would have helped." 
Logically there is nothing to prevent a past future expression from referring 
either to the actual past, or present, or future, i.e., with reference to the time of 
utterance. The difference between these sentences in Latin and in the modern 
languages is that the past future expressions in Latin never refer to time later 
than the actual present, while in English, French, Spanish, and German they 
are also used to refer to the actual future in the less vivid form. 

In French, Spanish, and German there is no formal distinction whatever 
between present contrary-to-fact and less vivid future conditional sentences. 
In English there is more discrimination, for we have one word, "were," that is 
used, either as an independent verb or with the present participle of another 
verb, to express a present contrary-to-fact notion but not a less vivid future. 
On the other hand the word "should" and the phrase "were to" are used for 
the less vivid future but not for the present contrary to fact. If the condition, 
however, has a simple past tense the sentence may belong to either class accord- 
ing to the meaning of the verbs or the context. The following sentences wiU 
illustrate: 

1. If he were here he would help. 

2. If he were helping us we should need no others. 
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3. If you knew the facts better you would realize the danger. 

4. If he asked you that question, what would you answer ? 

5. If he were to ask you, etc. 

6. If he should ask you, etc. 

The first three are present contrary to fact; the last three, less vivid future. 
The third and fourth are alike in form, but the time is clearly indicated in each 
case by the meaniag of the words. 

The theory of a future force inherent in the Latin subjunctive has great 
value as a working hypothesis in explaining the tenses of the three regular 
subjunctive conditions, each form indicating a time one stage in advance of the 
tense used, the present tense referring to future time, the imperfect to present 
time, and the pluperfect to simple past time. Moreover, a recognition of the 
past future origin of contrary-to-fact conditional complexes helps very much to 
clarify and co-ordinate the somewhat various and complicate forms that are 
found in their conclusions. We find there not only those forms that are clearly 
past future, such as the combination of the future active or future passive parti- 
ciple with erat, fuit, fuerit, and fuisse, but also the imperfect and perfect indica- 
tive and the perfect infinitive of many verbs and expressions of futurity, like 
possum, debeo, and aequum est. 

It may also be noted here that the conclusions of contrary-to-fact condi- 
tions may or may not be themselves contrary to fact, although they are so 
classified by most grammars and other textbooks, either by direct statement 
or by definite implication. What would have happened if certain things had 
happened differently from what they did may or may not be what actually did 
happen. Adversative conclusions, for example, are always, from their very 
meaning, in accordance with the fact, not contrary to it. "I should have 
done what I did even if you had not asked me." An interrogative conclusion, 
likewise, from its very nature cannot be contrary to fact. "What would you 
have done if he had said this to you?" Sometimes the contrary notion 
applies to a part only of the conclusion. In this passage from Cat. m. 17, non 
ille {Catilina) nobis Saturnalia constituisset, the clause as a whole is not con- 
trary to fact, for the deciding upon the Saturnalia was the act, not of Catiline, 

but of the other conspirators. 

Bernard M. Allen 
Phtllips Academy 
Andovee, Mass. 



TWO CORRECTIONS 

Mr. Walter Leaf asks us to make the following statement in correction of 
his note in the October, 1917, issue of the Journal: 

"In my note on Mr. Maury's interesting paper there is an imfortunate 
mistake on page 67, line 24, 'they were not conditioned by physical circum- 
stances.' I meant to say 'they were not unconditioned by physical circum- 



